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creature, including man, is undoubtedly determined
by this concourse and storage of forces, and in this
sense a man's acts are indeed products of his consti-
tution ; but it is possible to abstract all these ante-
cedent agencies and contemplate man solely with
reference to the future. Looked at for just what he
is, regardless of how he became so, he appears as a
source of independent energy, and in this sense his
will is free. But this helps us little to distinguish
the human from the animal will, for, except in the
degree of this initiative power, the same seems to
be true of the one as of the other. Dr. Carpenter
attempts to draw the line between children and
adults; but this is obviously to beg the question,
since no age can be fixed at which any wholly new
power is added.

The last of the affective faculties to be considered
is 'the sense of beauty. Have animals any aesthetic
sentiments ? Half a century ago this question would
have received an almost unanimous negative answer.
To-day every well-informed person knows that the
true answer is an affirmative one. The two great
facts of sexual selection among animals and the
cross-fertilization of flowers by insects have abun-
dantly shown that nearly or quite all living creatures
have tastes aind admire certain forms and colors.
Not only is this so, but, while the tastes of animals,
like those of men, differ widely, there is a general
standard which is substantially the same for both.
The ostrich feathers, which are the admiration of the